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SPAIN AWAITS HER HOUR 


THE PILLARS OF THE REGIME ARE FALLING 


Rodolfo Llopis 


Yes, Spain awaits her hour, the hour of her liberation. 
No sane Spaniard wants or expects another civil war, 
but anyone who thinks that the Spanish people have 
become resigned to the slavery of Franco-Falangism 
is completely mistaken. 

The disintegration of the regime is under way, 
and it is becoming more and more marked. Today 
the opposition that has always existed within the 
country feels stronger than ever, in view of the 
spreading unrest and dissatisfaction, in view of the 
fact that the very forces which gave birth to the dic- 
tatorship and kept it going are now separating them- 
selves little by little from it and going over to the 
opposition, and in view of the fact that the university 
youth, intellectuals and new political and social forces 
openly developing within the country show themselves 
to be opposed to the Franco-Falangist dictatorship 
and to be preparing the way for the succession. 

The silence which those incapable of hearing the 
heartbeats of the Spanish people take for a silence 
of resignation is but the silence of waiting. In Spain 
all are waiting for what they hope will come. And 
it will come. 

Perhaps this beginning of the New Year is a timely 
moment for an analysis of the evolution through 
which the pillars of the regime have come, of the 
factors making the present situation in Spain an ex- 
plosive one, and of the perspectives open to those who 
are waiting. 


A symbolical beginning 

On October 1, 1936, a handful of rebel generals in 
the military airdrome of Mantilla de los Cafios, near 
Salamanca, named Franco Generalissimo of the 
Armies and Chief of State. Four days later the 
Caudillo moved to Salamanca, where Msgr. Pla y 
Daniel, then Bishop of Salamanca, made haste to of- 
fer him his palace, and there Franco set up his opera- 
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tional headquarters and his official residence as Chief 
of State. From that day on, much to the astonish- 
ment of the people of Salamanca, the palace of the 
representative of the Catholic Church was guarded by 
the exotic and colorful Moorish Guard. What an 
ironical contrast! 


Having begun in this manner, the collaboration 
between Bishop and Caudillo became a closer one 
each day. And Msgr. Pla y Daniel was amply re- 
warded: today the former Bishop of Salamanca is 
the Cardinal Primate, Archbishop of ‘Toledo. 





Those beginnings in Salamanca were of profound 
symbolical significance. Franco owed all of his pow- 
ers to a handful of generals, but at the same time 
he was a prisoner of the Church. Already in Sala- 
manca the Spain of the future, Franco Spain, was 
defining itself as a theocratic and military dictator- 
ship. And that is just what it has been. 


Monarchist prudence 


Franco, as we have just seen, was named Chief of 
State by a handful of rebel generals. His appointment, 
as one of them has stated, was provisional, only for 
the duration of the “War of Liberation’; in ac- 
cordance with their agreement, on the day following 
the victory the monarchy was to be restored in the 
person of Don Juan de Bourbon. 


The Civil War was officially terminated on April 
1, 1939. Franco remained as Generalissimo of the 
Armies and Chief of State. The Monarchy was not 
restored. 

Several months later came the World War. The 
monarchist generals silenced their aspirations. They 
believed in Hitler’s ultimate victory, and Hitler was 
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Franco’s protector. One had better be prudent, just 
in case. But when the tide turned and no one 
doubted any longer that the allies would triumph, 
then eight Lieutenant Generals directed a formal re- 
quest to Franco in a little known letter dated Sep- 
tember 8, 1943, requesting a return of the monarchy. 
These generals, “the same ones, except for some re- 
placements due to death, who about seven years ago 
in the airdrome of Salamanca invested you with the 
highest military and civil powers,” as their letter said, 
asked Franco if he did not think, as they themselves 
thought, that the time had come “to endow Spain 
with a regime which would reenforce the State with 
the centralizing, traditional and distinguished char- 
acteristics inherent in the monarchist form of gov- 
ernment.” 

But Franco believed it necessary to await the out- 
come of the World War. He felt it would end with 
a negotiated peace and that Hitler would save him- 
self. Saving himself along with his protector, Franco 
would have nothing to fear from the monarchists . . 

The war ended. Franco’s protector disappeared in 
the rubble of the Chancellery, but Franco stayed on 
as Generalissimo of the Armies and Chief of State. 


The Monarchy was not restored. But the monarchist 
generals kept still. 

Now we are in 1957. Franco has celebrated the 
twentieth anniversary of his rise to power and he 
continues to be Generalissimo of the Army and Chief 
of State. The monarchist generals have died or have 
passed into the reserve. The monarchy has not been 
restored. No doubt it is waiting for the time when 
the Caudillo will condescend to retire voluntarily. 
The monarchists still don’t know the Caudillo! 





No liberating swords 

Those familiar with Spain’s history, who know how 
prodigal the country has been in uprisings, pronun- 
clamientos and coups d’état, must find it surprising 
that no more or less ambitious military leader has 
arisen, more or less “providential,” no “liberating 
sword”’ as they liked to say in the 19th century, capa- 
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ble of terminating the humiliating period through 
which unhappy Spain is passing. Can it be that the 
prolific race of military leaders with political voca- 
tions who so often disturbed the peace of the coun- 
try in the past has been exhausted? Or have all the 
military become satisfied with the material and 
moral advantages obtained from the dictatorship, and 
hence converted to Franco-Falangism and identified 
with the regime of infamy which sullies Spain? No, 
we can not believe either of these theories. 


It is no secret that there is great unrest in the 
Army. Never has there been such open and severe 
criticism of Franco and his regime in the officers’ 
quarters as now. In its immense majority, the Army 
is the enemy of the Falange. The Army refused to 
accept the national homage which the Falange had 
planned to render it on the occasion of the last an- 
niversary of the military uprising. And thanks to the 
Army’s energetic ultimatum, it was responsible for 
forestalling the massacre of students, intellectuals and 
certain political figures which the Falange had 
planned for the night of February 9, 1956. 


The Army considers that it has been inadequately 
compensated for its efforts. It regards the granting 
of strategic bases to America as treason. It feels ex- 
traordinarily vexed and humiliated by Spain’s ex- 
pulsion from Morocco which ended its African career 
and the source of possible promotions. .. . 


Pactum Sceleris 


How then can one explain the Army’s culpable silence 
before the many scandalous misdeeds of the regime 
which dishonors and destroys Spain? Perchance the 
explanation may lie in what we are about to relate. 

A large section of the Army broke the oath of 
allegiance which it had voluntarily and solemnly 
sworn and rose up against the Republican regime 
which the people of Spain had freely chosen. ‘The 
military rebellion then unleashed the fratricidal war 
which cost the lives of over a million Spaniards. The 
Army’s responsibility before history and before Spain 
is immense. 


But when the war ended, Franco-Falangism cele- 
brated its victory by perpetrating the most monstrous 
of all the repressions that Spain has suffered. If in 
the so-called Civil War there were victims and vic- 
timizers on both sides, in the ensuing repression all 
the victims were Republicans and all the victimizers 
Franco-Falangists. Franco, the very Christian Franco, 
maintained the Civil War on a permanent basis 
throughout Spain. Thus by involving the Army in 
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some functions which did not, properly speaking, 
pertain to it, Franco compromised it even more: the 
tribunals that judged and condemned so many thou- 
sands of honorable and innocent Spaniards were mili- 
tary tribunals; the firing squads that executed their 
sentences were military firing squads. By converting 
the Spanish Army into a sort of praetorian or personal 
Army, Franco made it share with him and with the 
Falange the guilt for the monstrous repression. And 
so, tacitly, a terrible Pactum Sceleris has been estab- 
lished between Franco and the Army, uniting them 
forever by their mutual complicity in the same crime. 

And it is this consciousness of guilt for crimes com- 
mitted after the victory which has influenced and 
still does influence some of the military. In think- 
ing of the future they do not forget their own position 
and the position of the Army as an institution. 


Spain can be infuriated 
But it would be inaccurate to assume that the entire 
Army is monarchist, or that the entire Army lives 
tormented by a guilt complex, or that it feels itself 
chained to a regime because some of its members 
have obtained succulent emoluments from Franco in 
the form of posts offering facilities for corruption by 
traffic with the national funds. Nor do all the officers 
agree to be praetorians, nor do they all resign them- 
selves to letting Spain founder. No. The Army of to- 
day has largely renovated itself. ‘There are many new 
elements which did not participate in these villainies. 
They do not mute their dissatisfaction with Spain’s 
present situation nor do they hide their feelings. For 
instance, there is the Manifesto of the Juntas de 
Accién Patridtica,* one of the strongest and most apt 
of all the denunciations of Franco and his regime. 
“Spain threatens to precipitate herself into chaos,” 
says this Manifesto, “dragged down by the blindness 
of a man who, if at some moments he had historic 
insight and prestige, is today undone in every 
sense, and his steps are following the eternal cycle of 
all dictators. . .. The Spaniards want peace for them- 
selves and for their sons. They know that violence only 
engenders unending cycles of more violence .. . But 
let no one confuse this prudence, this moderation of 
the Spaniards today, with somnolence or indifference. 
Spain has awakened. Spain is tensed, and it would be 
dangerous not to attend to her just claims. So let no 
one be surprised,” the Manifesto adds as a solemn 
warning, “if the blood of the race ferments and 
produces vinegar instead of wine. Spain can be 
infuriated.” 


* See Ibérica, Vol. 4, No. 10. October 15, 1956. p. 3. 
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“The ruling classes,” it ends, “must prevent the 
realization of the tremendous dilemma which can be 
foreseen on the horizon: SPAIN OR GENERAL 
FRANCO, and must force him to surrender his pow- 
ers to a people which manfully lifts its voice to un- 
hesitatingly choose its country.” 














A unique opportunity 

The Juntas de Accién Patridtica is a clandestine or- 
ganization, but everyone in Spain knows of its ex- 
istence. Most of all, Franco. That is why in his 
speech in the Capitania General or military head- 
quarters in Seville, delivered to representatives of all 
the armed forces, Franco, after giving the most ab- 
surd explanations for the abandonment of Morocco 
and for the servitude imposed by the pacts with the 
United States, said that the Army is the “backbone 
of the nation,” and that its present mission is that of 
insuring peace and order within Spain, “which is 
where the enemies of the country are to be found 
today.’ Before his audience had recovered from 
their astonishment at hearing themselves converted 
into mere police agents, the Caudillo went on to 
solemnly warn that “when the Army begins to grum- 
ble, then it is lost as it has broken its discipline.” He 
should know, he who has perjured himself so many 
times! 

But today the Army is not just grumbling. And 
Franco knows it. A document which he has only just 
received, and which bears the signatures of many 
important military officers, will have reminded him, 
should he have forgotten. It is the document which 
rejects the new “fundamental” laws formulated in 
an effort to re-Falangize the regime even more. 
Franco well knows that the warnings of today may 
become the threats of tomorrow. 

The “backbone of the nation,’ as Franco calls 


_ it, which up to this time might rather be called the 


“backbone of the regime,” is passing through a great 
crisis of conscience. There is an evident desire 
throughout the country to end with the Franco 
regime so that Spain may resume her true history. 
This desire has already penetrated into the barracks. 
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The military officials cannot be insensitive to that 
reality. For this reason today the Army is offered a 
unique opportunity. The rebellion, the Civil Wai, 
and above all the repression after the Civil War, all 
opened a deep abyss between the Spanish people and 
the Army. This abyss must be sealed for the Army 
has no meaning if it must exist divorced from the 
people. The Army and the people can be reconciled 
if the most thoughtful of the military leaders help, 
or at least refrain from opposing, Spain’s recovery 
of the freedoms which the Army took away from her 
in 1936. And to do this they would not even have 
to leave their barracks. 

We are not unaware of the fact that reticences, 
prejudices and grumblings still exist between civilians 
and military men. Among the civilians, because they 
do not want the future Spain to be burdened by 
more military commitments of which they conserve 
such painful memories. Among the military, because 
they need guarantees of very diverse natures, both 
personal and otherwise, for the future. But both 
one side and the other are thinking, and they do 
not deny that agreements are possible. Hence the 
various formulas that already are in circulation, from 
which the ghosts of Prim, Martinez Campo and 
Berenguer are not absent. 





A belligerent Church 
If the Army is the institution principally responsible 
for the establishment of the Franco dictatorship and 
for its continuation, the responsibility of the Church 
has been no less. By taking sides with the rebels 
from the very beginning and apportioning to them 
all the moral force which it represents, the Chuch 
contributed very greatly toward the triumph of the 
rebels and the installation of the dictatorship. In 
the fratricidal war which bloodied the Spanish earth 
for thirty-three months the Church was not a neutral 
but a belligerent. How could it have been neutral, 
when it had participated in the preparations for re- 
bellion? 

Those who would like to know the curious details 
of the Church’s complicity in the conspiracy against 
the Republic would do well to read two books: El/ 
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Catolicismo y la Cruzada de Franco (Catholicism and 
Franco’s Crusade) by a Basque priest who took refuge 
in France and who writes under the pseudonym of 
Juan de Iturralde, and the Memorias de la con- 
spiracién (Memories of the Conspiracy) by the 
Carlist, Antonio Lizarza Iribarren. 

The first book tells among other no less savory 
matters of the activities of the Jesuit Father Juan 
Antonio Segarra, who, having settled in Rome, 
worked tirelessly to unite the enemies of the Republic, 
forming committees of priests and laymen and involv- 
ing the Vatican. “One must work and conspire,” 
wrote the Jesuit Father, “for the good of the Church 
and Spain.” It was Father Segarra who arranged the 
interview held on March 31, 1934, between the 
Spanish conspirators and Mussolini, in the presence 
of Italo Balbo, at which time the Duce offered to 
make arms and munitions available to them. 

The author of the second book, Memorias de la 
conspiracion, Sr. Lizarza, was among those who met 
that day with Mussolini. His book gives a good idea 
of the activity of the priests of Navarre in recruiting 
requetés (nationalist soldiers of Navarre), organizing 
military exercises, distributing contraband arms. . . . 
“Aside from my own activities,” writes Lizarza, “to 
Don Julio Yanez, parish priest of Caparroso, aided by 
Don Francisco Arellano, parish priest of Tribuenas, 
was allotted the job of making bombs by hand. The 
same mission was given Don Fermin Erice, parish 
priest of Esquiroz, and Don José Solabre, parish priest 
of Berriozar. Aside from the arms deposit at Tri- 
buenas,” concludes Lizarza, ‘‘there were two small 
bomb factories, one in Caparroso, the other in 
Maneru.” 

All of this, it should be remembered, was happening 
before the military rebellion of July, 1936, had even 
begun. A fine mission for these representatives of 
Christ on earth! 


A sacrilegious offering 


When the rebellion finally came then all the Spanisn 
bishops, with the notable exception of three, signed 
a collective letter issued on the initiative of the 
Cardinal Primate, Msgr. Goma, in support of the re- 
bellion. This is the famous letter in which the bishops 
bestow the name “Crusade” on the military treason 
and go on to describe the fratricidal war as an “armed 
plebiscite.” This most unfortunate collective letter will 
remain in the annals of the Spanish Church as a 
model of Christian literature. It is perhaps of inter- 
est to note that in the letter dated Pamplona, June 
7, 1937, in which Cardinal Goma requests each 
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bishop to sign the collective letter, he states that he 
is taking this initiative because of “indications made 
by the Chief of State.” “Your Excellency will under- 
stand,” says the Cardinal’s letter, “that this document 
is an important one and that it concerns a matter of 
no small responsibility for the Spanish episcopacy.” 
And to overcome in advance the scruples which 
might arise in the consciences of some prelates he 
added: “I have advised the Holy See of this plan.” 
In truth, no small responsibility for the Spanish 
episcopacy! And with the knowledge of the Holy See! 

The bishops became enthusiastic propagandists of 
the “Crusade.” They learned how to salute by raising 
an arm, @ la Falange. The Spanish, Moorish, Italian, 
German and Portuguese troops making up the “Na- 
tional’? Army were blessed before going into combat. 
Many were the priests who revived the tradition of 
the guerilla priests and distinguished themselves by 
their activities at the fronts. And those who were 
not at the fronts combined their sacred ministry in 
the rear with the less sacred one of denunciation. 
And then there were those who, with evangelical 
unction, excited their parishioners from their pulpits 
into going out and slaying those whom they considered 
heretics. 

And when the war was over, when the Caudillo of 
the Crusade, in commemorating the victory obtained 
over his own people, sacrilegiously offered to the 
Church his conquering sword, soiled by so much 
innocent blood, then the Church, represented on that 
occasion by twelve prelates and presided over by 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, accepted this 
precious relic and blessed “The Saviour of Spain”! 

After the Civil War the Church continued to be 
identified with the regime. It may be recalled that 
the Bishop of Madrid, Msgr. Eijo y Garay, was called 
“The Falangist Bishop” for his friendship with the 
Falange, just as he was called “The Blue Bishop” for 
the number of blessings which he gave the famous 
Blue Division. We also recall that on September 2, 
1945, the Cardinal Primate reaffirmed the position 
taken by the Church in the collective letter of 1937. 
So it is not surprising that the Princes of the Church 
made no objection, though they did not applaud, 
when in December, 1946, the Cortes voted, as a form 
of reply to the United Nations decision to condemn 
Franco and his regime, to have an effigy of him 
printed on the five peseta coins, bordered by an in- 
scription reading “Francisco Franco, Caudillo of 
Spain by the Grace of God.” 

Such was the official attitude of the Church 
during the Civil War, but it does not mean that all 
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of the Church, even less all of the Catholics, were on 
the rebel side. Everyone knows of the great number 
of Catholics, especially in the Basque region, who 
fought the rebels. Furthermore we recall that the 
Archbishop of Tarragona, Msgr. Vidal y Barraquer, 
who refused to sign the collective letter, died in the 
emigration. And the Bishop of Vitoria, Msgr. Mujica, 
who also refused to sign the collective letter, lived for 
many years in exile. And, finally, we recall that in 
the Basque region alone, fifteen priests were shot by 
the Francoists, 180 were condemned to severe sen- 
tences, and 273 were compelled to go into exile. 


Provocative privileges 

If the Church granted so many eminent services 19 
the regime, it also took good care to charge dearly 
for them. The best proof of this is the Concordat with 
the Holy See signed by General Franco on August 
27, 1953. This Concordat is a Concordat of revenge. 
Why did the Church choose to go so far in its de- 
mands? Did it not realize that it was committing a 
grave political error in reviving, instead of restraining, 
the wound borne by the independently minded men of 
Spain, whether they be Catholics or not? Because the 
Church with its irritating privileges, meddling into 
everything either directly or through an intermediary, 
trying to dominate all the activities of the country, 
only succeeds in provoking hostility among many 
Spaniards. For these Spaniards the Church has 
abandoned its Christian essence to feed upon political 
substance. The Church has converted itself into a 
militant institution. Why then should one be 
surprised that anti-clericalism is stronger than ever 
in Spain today? 

The Church knew that it could not count on 
support among the working classes; that is why it has 
intensified, though without positive results, its cam- 
paign of “re-Christianization,’ knowing full well that 
the victorious figures included in the official statistics, 
even those concerning the number of Spanish Cath- 
olics, are pure “religious inflation.” But what has been 
most surprising for the Church has been its discovery 
that among the University youth, that very youth 
which it wished to form in its own image, anticlerical- 














ism is very widespread. The many surveys made 
among labor and university circles have revealed 
that among the many reproaches made to the Church 
not the least frequent is for its identification with the 
Franco dictatorship. That is why the immense major- 
ity of anti-Francoists are, at the same time, anti- 
clericals. 

The Church is aware of all of this, as is the Nuncio, 
and the Vatican. And the Church has made a careful 
study of the situation. Having come to the conclusion 
that the Franco regime has aged, even more, that 1t 
is exhausted and condemned to disappear, the Church 
has begun to concern itself about the regime’s succes- 
sion and to think of the best way for insuring the 
future. This explains why, for some time now, certain 
hierarchies have assumed critical positions, disagree- 
ing with the regime, and making these disagreements 
public. It is true, of course, that up to this time these 
disagreements have only concerned concrete problems. 
But this, aside from the fact that it is a matter of 
tactics so familiar to the Church, confirms what we 
have just said and relates to the decision to publicly 
separate from the regime a little more each day. Onc 
must prepare oneself for possible new situations 
announcing themselves in Spain! 


Preparing the future 

This new political position of the Church was initiated 
by the Cardinal Primate in the Bulletin of the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, in reply to a speech delivered by 
Franco in Salamanca. “The collaboration between 
the Church and State,” says the Bulletin, “should 
not lead to confusions. The two societies, religious 
and civil, are two perfect and independent societies, 
each in its own orbit. The Church, even under a 
cordial collaboration, is not chained to any regime. 
It leaves to the State the glory of its successes and the 
responsibility for its failures.” 

Then it was the turn of the Bishop of Malaga, 
Msgr. Herrera, who made a violent attack on the 
regime’s press policy to the Director General of the 
Press. Later the Bishop of the Canary Islands, Msgr. 
Pildain, assailed the Falange syndicates in a very 
severe pastoral letter, saying that they had no relation 
to labor syndicates, nor did they represent the thought 
of the Catholics. Later Msgr. Olaechea, Archbishop 
of Valencia, and Msgr. Morcillo, Archbishop of 
Zaragoza, severely criticised the regime for the in- 
justice of letting workers live in miserable conditions. 
And last of all, in view of the unrest among the 
laboring classes and the announced readjustment oi 
wage levels anticipated for the month of October, 
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the Archbishops launched their declaration of August 
15 in which they said: “It is not right to establish 
wages so paltry that they are insufficient to feed the 
family.” “Today in Spain,” the declaration says 
further on, “very many individuals of the middle 
class and workers only manage with the greatest dif- 
ficulty to pay for the most indispensable elemenis 
in their modest budgets, while at the same time the 
number of citizens enjoying real incomes are increas- 
ing as never before.” 

On the other hand the Archbishops have just held 
a meeting. This time they did not issue any state- 
ment, but it is known that they delivered to the 
Caudillo of the Crusade a document in which they 
very respectfully advised him that they do not 
accept the “fundamental laws” which are being 
prepared to re-Falangize the regime. 

Yes, the Church is withdrawing a little more each 
day from Franco-Falangism, while at the same time 
it prepares the future. In Spanish ecclesiastical circles 
the Concordat is criticised and it is given to under- 
stand that a new one will have to be arranged when 
the regime changes. Nor do the members of these 
circles bite their tongues when it comes to reproach- 
ing certain bishops for having been too much com- 
promised by Franco-Falangism. And in this connec- 
tion they refer to the last batch of appointments of 
eight auxiliary bishops. As the Concordat does not 
specify that names of candidates for this particular 
office must be presented by the Caudillo, he only 
learned of them when they were already in office. 


To all of the aforesaid must be added the fact that 
preparations are already very advanced for the forma- 
tion of a Social-Christian Party and a syndical or- 
ganization, whose corps will come from Catholic 
Action and the Worker Brotherhoods. And in Madrid 
signatures of outstanding Catholics are being collected 
for a petition to be submitted to the hierarchy, rc- 
questing that the Church separate itself definitively 
from the regime if it does not wish to be besplattered 
by the downfall of the latter. 

We have already said that the ghosts of Prim, 
Martinez Campos and Berenguer are hovering over 
the Army. Now we can add the presence in Spanish 
Catholic circles of the ghost of De Gasperi, who 
knew how to vote for the Republic and how to 
adapt Christian democracy to the Republic. The 
Vatican, which did not encourage De Gasperi when 
he initiated his policy, today depicts him as a wise 
statesman who is to be imitated. ‘They know this in 
Spain, and there De Gasperi does not lack emulators. 

(to be continued ) 
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GABRIELA 


Victoria Kent 


Riqueza 


Tengo la dicha fiel 

y la dicha perdida: 

la una como rosa, 

la otra como espina. 

De lo que me robaron 
no fui desposeida, 
tengo la dicha fiel 

y la dicha perdida, 

y estoy rica de purpura 
y de melancolia. 

jAy, qué amante es la rosa 
y qué amada la espina! 
Como el doble contorno 
de dos frutas mellizas, 
tengo la dicha fiel 

y la dicha perdida... 


The homage which we should render Gabriela Mis- 
tral is the homage of silence and recollection. But this 
silence, which in friendship is communion of thought 
and unison with the one who has gone, must in this 
case be broken. Her figure transcends personal boun- 
daries and passes into the domain of the public. And 
we have an obligation to bring to the public what 
truthful information we may have which can serve 
in helping to place this personality, which is mani- 
fold, yet one, in its true light. 

Others may analyze her poetic work, her verse, 
her prose; here we only wish to speak of some per- 
sonal qualities, some, just a few, because one could 
write volumes about the personality and life of Ga- 
briela Mistral. 

I first met Gabriela twenty-four years ago. As these 
years went by our friendship became more solid; a 
frequent correspondence linked our separation, a sep- 
aration punctuated by occasional pleasant meetings in 
various countries. 

She was Chilean Consul in Madrid in the years 
from 1932 to 1935. In those days we used to con- 
verse for hours over a cup of tea or after a frugal 
dinner. For Gabriela nothing was more important 
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than the circle of friends with whom she could talk 
to her heart’s desire; anything would serve as a pre- 
text for another of those conversations which only 
the urgency of the hour would terminate. Gabriela’s 
written work is highly esteemed, but those of us who 
have been under the spell of her conversation place 
her dissertations, her narrations, her anecdotes and 
tales of life in Chile on the same level—not to say 
higher—than her written work. With her there was no 
real dialogue; she merely required a point of de- 
parture from cne or another and then her words 
would assume a plastic luminosity. She related stories 
from her own life which she would embellish with 
her fantasy, and one would remain captivated by the 
enchantment of a narration of poetic reality. It is 
unfortunate that she did not have an Eckermann 
permanently at her side to record these daily narra- 
tions; they would have made marvellous volumes. 
Gabriela was a woman of profound contradictions; 
she had a passion for the earth, the air, the little 
flowers of each region, and she felt the need to put 
down roots in the countries that she knew and loved. 
So in France, Mexico, the United States, she would 
buy a little house in the country, modest and 
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cheerful, yet after a time she would feel the need to 
move on. “I am an alga,” she once said to me; “I 
feel the need to float.” This floating came from her 
spirit’s longing for new perspectives, new atmosphere. 

She loved Spain and its regions, that is to say 
she loved it in each of its individualities. She said that 
she did not understand Castile, but when she wished 
to indicate a degree of Spanish refinement in some- 
one of another region she said “Castile has fulfilled 
the task attributed to it of stylization or rubrication 
of the Spanish being.” With a sweet and slightly 
mischievous smile she would softly say, “I speak a bor- 
rowed tongue,” and her knowledge of and devotion 
to the Spanish classics were of a higher order than 
that of many Spaniards who consider themselves 
fervent erudites. Her formidable Castilian prose is 
rooted in Gracian and Santa Teresa; her verse has 
an accent of its own but her intimacy with the 
Spanish mystics shines through it. 

She loved Spain with the familiarity and love of 
the Spanish being; the misery of the Spanish people 
grieved her and she protested against it and against 
many Spanish matters, but she did so with the pro- 
test of the Spanish-American who is not antagonistic 
to Spain but, rather, at one with it through a soli- 
darity of race and ideals. She judged problems from 
her lofty point of view and reacted with diamantine 
firmness to injustice, to the fundamental human prob- 
lems, among them the problems of Spain. 

It is necessary that this be clarified because the 
much circulated theory of Gabriela’s anti-Hispani- 
cism, which originated with some early (pre-Civil 
War) Spanish immigrants in Chile, has been one of 
the great fallacies about her and a source of bitter 
disturbances in her life. 

She lived in Spain during the first years of the 
Republic, sharing, in both ideology and heart, this 
new road taken by old Spain toward a constructive 
future. In a letter written from Portugal at that time 
she tells us: “It makes me happy to sense the wave of 
enthusiasm which can even be felt from here over 
Azania’s speech.” 

The Civil War brought her profound sorrow. She 
wished to do something for the Spain where innocent 
children were suffering, the children whom she loved 
above everything and sang of in everlasting song. 
At that time, due to her refusal to publish more, only 
one book had appeared, Desolacién; but in 1937 she 
assembled some poems and offered them to the Span- 
ish children. The Argentine writer Victoria Ocampo 
published them at her own expense, and so in 1938 
Gabriela’s second book, Tala, made its appearance. 
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Let Gabriela herself explain the reason for this book. 
At its end, on page 271, she says: 

“Some circumstance has drawn from me the book 
which my creole negligence had left for the calends. 
First Maestro Onis and the other professors of Span- 
ish in the United States forced my apathy and pub- 
lished Desolactén. Now I offer Tala, for lack of any- 
thing else, to the Spanish children dispersed to the 
four winds of the world. 

“Let them take this poor book from the hand of 
their Gabriela, who is a Basque mestiza, and there- 
by save Tala from its essential poverty by this wish 
to serve, by letting it be the servant of my love for 
the innocent blood of Spain. 

“Tt is with the greatest astonishment, and, I could 
add, with the most acute shame, that I see my Span- 
ish America standing by with folded arms before the 
tragedy of the Basque children. With the physical 
breadth and native generosity of our continent there 
was more than enough room to receive them all, there- 
by avoiding their sojourn in countries of impossible 
tongues, in bitter climates among strange peoples. 
This time the ocean has not served our charity, and 
our beaches, that welcomed the most dubious of mi- 
grations, have offered no landing piace for the feet 
of the errant children of unhappy Vasconia. We 
Basques and half-Basques of America have accepted 
the scattering of these beings of our own blood, and 
we have read unmoved in our morning newspapers 
the heart-rending accounts of the hagglings of some 
country or another over the admission of boatloads oi 
fugitives or orphans. For the first time in my life I 
do not understand my own race and its moral posi- 
tion has left me in a veritable stupor. 

“The great Argentine named Victoria Ocampo, 
who is not, as has frequently been alleged, opposed 
to her own race, makes a gift of the printing of this 
book, published by SUR. God will repay her and 
the Spanish children will know her high name.” 

The last conscious words that Gabriela said to me 
in the Hempstead General Hospital were these: 
“What news of your country? There is great misery.” 
The last music that she wished to hear was the 
song “‘Sefardita espanola.” 

This was the woman whom some have tried to 
present as anti-Hispanic. In answer there remain in- 
delible the words and the deeds of her whom we 
should call “Gabriela la dolerida,’ ‘Gabriela the 
heartsick,” heartsick from the sorrows of others which 
deeply wounded her. 

Let these words be faithful testimony and loyal 
homage. 


IBERICA 


Ye ae ~at aa ae ted 


THE IBERICA SURVEY 


ANSWERS FROM 
SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 


In our January issue we announced the IBERICA 


SURVEY OF 


OPINIONS CONCERNING 


SPAIN’S POLITICAL FUTURE, and published 
the [bérica questionnaire which is being submitted 
to representatives of Spanish political and labor 
groups and to outstanding individuals, both outside 
of Spain and in the interior. 


We wish to repeat that opinions expressed in these 


answers are exclusively those of the signers. In due 
course [bérica will express its own point of view. 


Q. 


How do you conceive of Spain’s future? Politi- 
cally, civically and economically. 

What would be your program for the imple- 
mentation of a program of national reconstruc- 
tion: 

Spain’s future seems difficult to me, but not 
hopeless. All depends on the will of the 
Spaniards: 

—in political matters: to keep Spain united 
and strong while at the same time granting 
autonomous governmental forms to the differ- 
ent peoples of the country, in accordance with 
the requirements of a free government; 

—in civic matters: to foment social conscious- 
ness, without which no institution can endure 
and serve its purposes ; 

—in economic matters: to lift Spain out of 
the terrible disaster of the dictatorship, without 
either rejecting foreign aid or surrendering to it. 
The political and civic reconstruction of Spain 
must be effected from the bottom up rather 
than from the top down. A government of au- 
thority will have to preside over this operation, 
governing from above, but provisionally, orient- 
ing its actions toward the gradual creation of 
institutions which would go on replacing the gov- 
ernment’s authority until it is completely elimi- 
nated. In the first place a free press should be 
established; then municiple freedoms, then re- 
gional freedoms, and last of all national freedom. 

Economic reconstruction, being urgent, must 
be initiated by the government of authority. It 
would not seem possible to achieve this without 
foreign support. The two wheels of this economic 
reconstruction should be, on the one side, collabo- 
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ration with the United States, and on the other 
side, integration with Europe. The latter may be 
of great help in eliminating all of the artificial 
that has been injected into the Spanish economy 
by the dictatorship. 

In what way does the party to which you be- 
long aspire to govern Spain? 

I do not belong to any party. 

How do you believe it to be possible to obtain 
the cooperation of the rest of the Spaniards? 
Collaboration among Spaniards is a matter of 
civic education. It would be a good idea to think 
in terms of the formation of a non-political 
Council of Civic Education which would not 
only run the schools but also the radio and 
television. 

What research or work has the group or party 
to which you belong achieved during the past 
years? 

As I do not belong to any group or party I 
am not familiar with any works on these sub- 
jects other than those of the Spanish Federal 
Council of the European Movement, which I ex- 
pect will answer for itself. 

What form of government do you prefer for 
Spain, and how do you anticipate and conceive 
that a sufficient majority of Spaniards can sup- 
port it, without its having to be imposed by the 
use of force? 

A constitutional monarchy or republican form 
of government would seem acceptable to me, but 
I consider it to be essential that Spain be made 
a model federation, eliminating direct universal 
suffrage. The electorate would elect the muni- 
cipal councils; these, in turn, would elect the dis- 
trict councils; the district councils would elect 
the parliaments of the ten or twelve regional 
“countries”, and these ten or twelve regional 
parliaments would elect the National Senate. 
Each one of these institutions would enjoy full 
powers within its own ambit, only relegating to 
the higher body those matters which exceed 
their competence. 

What is your opinion of Spain’s internationa! 
relations at this time? 

I have already indicated that Spain has two 
obligatory focal points in her foreign relations: 
the United States and Europe. If to this we add 
our traditional connection with South America, 
then our international sphere of action is de- 
fined. Spain should join the European Federa- 
tion. 


1] 








Editorial 


THE CRUCIAL POINT 


In view of the course of recent events in Spain, we 
may paint a picture of the present situation with no 
fear of exaggerating the sombre hues. 

The report submitted by Mr. Arburtia, Minister 
of Commerce, on Spain’s economic situation, the 
resignation of Sr. Arrese, Minister of the Falange, 
the division within the government itself into three 
distinct factions, the strike in Barcelona in protest 
against transportation fare increases and the reper- 
cussions of this strike in Seville and Madrid, arrests 
in Barcelona, including that of nine lawyers and of 
several students of monarchist affiliations, and more 
arrests in Madrid,—all are but symptoms of a grave 
situation; of a situation which can not be remedied 
merely by letting the strikes, which are prohibited by 
law, wear themselves out, or by resorting to the 
sensible measure of non-intervention of public forces 
in these local disorders, or by obliging resigning cabi- 
net ministers to remain in office. 

General Franco is obsessed by political problems, 
that is, by those that are beyond his comprehension, 
and he reacts to them with unilateral measures which 
tend to stamp out isolated outbreaks or to strengthen 
the supports on which he leans. Dissident cabinet 
ministers are obliged to swallow their dissidence, and 
as a solution to the disintegration of the Falange, the 
main support of his regime, he ordered the prepara- 
tion of bills for “constitutional laws” which would 
provide that the single party should have a permanent 
position. 

Had these projected “constitutional laws” material- 
ized it would have signified an obvious political vic- 
tory for General Franco, as before being submitted 
to the Cortes they must have the approval of the 
Council of the Falange and of the high Military and 
Ecclesiastical authorities. But now it appears that 
these bills have been rejected by the Army and by 
the Ecclesiastical authorities and by the less absolutist 
members of Franco’s own cabinet. A result of this 
strong opposition was the resignation of Sr. Arrese. 

To all of the aforementioned symptoms we should 
add General Franco’s threat to suppress the present 
government and replace it by a Military Director. 
He uttered this threat in the course of the same 
cabinet meeting at which he refused to accept the 
resignation of Sr. Arrese. To all of this must be added 
the meeting of the Captain Generals (top military of- 
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ficials of the nine Spanish military districts or Capi- 
tanias Generales) and their decision to back General 
Munoz Grandes, Minister of War. 

The political problem has bogged down. It has 
reached the end of the dead end street at which all 
dictatorships finally come to a halt. But, serious 
though this problem is, it is not the only one nor is 
it the most fundamental one. The fundamental prob- 
lem is the economic drama which Spain is passing 
through today. The political problem is only a part 
of it. 

For about two years now Spain has been in 
debt for almost all her imports from the countries 
with which she carries on her greatest volume of 
trade; she was unable to join the International Mone- 
tary Fund for lack of compensating guarantees. The 
uninterrupted rise in prices and miserable wages 
have been the cause of these popular strikes and 
demonstrations. We should also call attention to the 
urgency with which the Spanish Government re- 
quested Marshall Plan type economic aid of the 
United States last December, to which the reply con- 
sisted of an offer of help through the investment of 
private capital, which is subject to a Spanish law 
limiting foreign investments in Spanish companies to 
25%. We do not know what was the result of the 
last request for $30 million, but even were it to be 
granted it would be but as a drop of water in a 
reservoir that has gone dry. 

The inflation is assuming such frightening propor- 
tions that the Ministry of Commerce felt compelled 
to sound the alarm officially. This is Spain’s key 
problem: the tragedy of her economy. 

We do not mean by this to minimize the impor- 
tance of the imponderable political factors, especially 
with a people who have suffered an ironclad dictator- 
ship for eighteen years, but we do wish to emphasize 
that the basic living needs are what rule today in 
Spain. Far from agreeing with Minister of Commerce 
Arburta when he said that “the present state of po- 
litical susceptibility could well result in a release of 
social tensions on the pretext of economic reasons,” 
we say, rather: it is the economic reasons that are 
impelling the Spaniards to seek for a political solu- 
tion capable of resolving the problem of their basic 
needs, and of helping them to escape from the vicious 
circle in which they are now enclosed. 


IBERICA 





uncensored 





Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


Sr. Arrese’s attempted resignation 


Last November 20 Sr. Arrese, Minister of the Falange 
in Franco’s cabinet, spoke in a broadcast over Radio 
Nacional dedicated to the twentieth anniversary of 
the death of José Antonio Primo de Rivera, founder 
of the Falange. As though addressing his words to 
the spirit of José Antonio himself, Sr. Arrese said: 
“’.» men only want a food dispensing and stomachic 
nation, full of starch, though it have no beauty or 
gallantry. You preached self-sacrifice, so now men 
look for a place to hide away . . . brother sells brother, 
and there is speculation with the hunger of the poor 
and with the problems of the nation to such a point 
that they are even exploiting the fallen ones as a 
stepping stone or as a springboard for business ad- 
vantages. José Antonio, you are dissatisfied with us.” 

These terrible words expressed by a Falangist 
leader in protest against the incompetence of the re- 
gime are a milestone in the process of its dismember- 
ment. But they were not Sr. Arrese’s only expression 
of his fury and disillusionment over the frustration 
of what he had thought would be the salvation of 
his bleeding Spain; in a cabinet meeting held at the 
first of the new year Arrese assailed the systematic 
corruption and shamelessness of his “fellow travel- 
lers,” very specifically attacking Sr. Alburta, Minister 
of Industry and Commerce. 

A few days after this meeting Sr. Arrese held a 
private interview with General Franco which lasted 
for about an hour, in which the former expressed his 
dissatisfaction and disappointment over the failure to 
approve the new projected constitutional laws sub- 
mitted by the Falange, and then tendered his resig- 
nation. To this the dictator replied: “I am a Spanish 
military man, and I can not in any way accept your 
resignation. You will remain in office as long as I 
deem it convenient.” 


Sr. Arrese’s initial courage in expressing his disen- 


chantment with the regime disappeared as though by 
magic. He left Madrid for a visit to his home town, 
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where he was under constant police surveillance, un- 
til the dictator ordered him to return to the capital. 
Now he does not go to the Ministry. 


Strikes in Barcelona 


During the last weeks large contingents of Armed 
Police and agents of the secret police of Madrid were 
sent to Barcelona to help repress the pacific strike 
organized by the Catalan people in protest against 
the high cost of living and the regime’s oppression. 

Trolleycars, buses and every other type of public 
conveyance as well as all public spectacles remained 
empty. During the first week, from the 14th to the 
20th of January, the total intake in all the Barcelona 
theaters was no more than 10,000 pesetas ($250). 

Innumerable arrests were made among workers sus- 
pected of being agitators, especially among former 
members of the CNT (Confederacién Nacional de 
Trabajadores, former trade union now outlawed). 

Secret police, accompanied by Police armed with 
machine guns, searched some of the workers’ dwell- 
ings for arms and clandestine propaganda. 

Portraits of Franco were hung from some trolley- 
cars in Barcelona as a gesture of contempt for the 
regime. 

While all of this was happening in the Catalan 
capital, the students in Zaragoza organized a sym- 
pathy strike, as did those of Seville. According to some 
reports shots were fired at the armed police, who re- 
pelled this aggression with violence. 


Some leaflets have circulated in Madrid asking for 
solidarity with the people of Catalonia, and in Madrid 
university circles where there is a marked tendency 
toward unrest and discontent, a movement toward 
support of the Catalan people is underway. 


It is quite clear that the Franco regime, which, 
as Semprun says so well in his magnificent work 
Espana en la encrucijada (Spain at the Crossroads), 
calls itself ““Catholic’’, should in reality be called “cha- 
otic,” in its senescence, in its incompetence to achieve 
a high standard of living and a high political standard. 











THE ERA OF TRUJILLO 


Jesus de Galindez 


“The only truly effective way to confront communism is through a positive policy 


which can solve social problems with justice and freedom, with that freedom which 
both the communist regimes and the Latin American dictatorships lack equally.” 


CRITICISM AND OPPOSITION 


In general the books and publications attacking Tru- 
jillo are mere enumerations of accusations of deeds of 
violence and corruptions of the dictatorship. They lack 
a profound analysis of the regime as a political system, 
a negative evaluation of its positive achievements, and 
proposals for better solutions in the future. However 
it is possible to extract from these written commentaries, 
and above all from innumerable conversations held in 
private, a wealth of constructive criticism. 


I will begin by summarizing replies to claims of 
positive achievements made by the Trujillo regime. 


In the first place, maintenance of public order. On 
the surface, this order is perfect. But Trujillo’s oppon- 
ents maintain that order is not enough if it is not ac- 
companied by freedom. When one who abhors the ex- 
cesses of the regime ends up by confessing that he still 
prefers it to the fear of new civil war, then the most 
responsible critics of the regime point out that the 
Dominican Republic succeeded in preserving both order 
and freedom during the period of the last Vasquez 
Government, from 1924 to 1930, and that it was Tru- 
jillo himself who broke up this order with his coup of 
February, 1930. In addition they point out that every 
dictatorship bears the danger of greater disturbances 
of order in the future by not offering any solution other 
than bloody revolution, or the chaotic explosion which 
follows the death or overthrow of a personal dictator. 


There is another aspect of this problem which is very 
delicate in that it affects not only the Dominican Re- 
public but all of Latin America. During the last few 
years Trujillo, and along with him many other Latin 
American dictators, has taken pains to offer the Do- 
minicans the following argument and dilemma: My 
only enemies are the communists; I am saving the 
country from the communist menace; you must choose 
between my regime and the chaos of Moscow; and 
thus in the name of anti-communism he reaffirms his 
own dictatorship. 


This dilemma and confusion are very bad; doctrinally 
they are spurious and contradictory, as these regimes 
are at least as dictatorial as are the communists, and 
they coincide in many details although their objectives 
and ideological bases are distinct. In practice this can 


* La era de Trujillo, by Jesis de Galindez. Editorial del Pa- 
cifico, Santiago, Chile, 1955. 
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become the best propaganda for the communists, be- 
cause these Latin American peoples who are subject to 
dictatorship know what they themselves are suffering; 
if they must choose between an indigenous dictator- 
ship which oppresses and crushes them, or a communist 
experiment which the opposition demagogically offers 
them as a panacea for all their ills, then the tempta- 
tion might well prove too attractive. The only truly 
effective way to confront communism is through a 
positive policy which can solve social problems with 
justice and freedom, with that freedom which both the 
communist regimes and the Latin American dictator- 
ships lack equally. 

In the second place, let us consider the much vaunted 
material progress of the Era of Trujillo. Some embitter- 
ed oppositionists refuse to concede this, but the major- 
ity of sensible persons do admit this progress, and in 
some cases even applaud Trujillo’s achievements with 
respect to the Treaty of 1940 and the financial recon- 
struction of the country. But then they go on to consider 
the distribution of these profits. The :ost severe critic- 
ism of Trujillo is aimed at his personal peculation or at 
that of his relatives or favorites. Another more general 
criticism compares the external appearance of the 
big buildings erected by the Government or the Do- 
minican Party with the life of the poorer classes; the 
standard of living of labor with the luxuries of the 
personages of the regime. 

The tourists who visit Ciudad Trujillo and stay at 
the Jaragua Hotel do not know the misery of the 
highlands nor the shacks in the countryside. The volume 
of the nation’s economy has multiplied itself more than 
ten times during the Era of Trujillo, but this apparent 
bonanza has only benefited a minority and has not 
solved the basic needs of the mass of the population. 

In the third place, the cultural progress of the Era. 
Serious criticism concedes that advances have been 
made in the fields of education, culture and means of 
communication. But it points out, just as it does with 
respect to public order, that these advances are more 
than cancelled by the sacrifice of freedom of expres- 
sion, by tendentious propaganda, by the perversion 
of minds through adulation of the dictator. What does 
it matter that there are more students in the University 
if the University does not train men and citizens? And 
the press and radio can be the most dangerous instru- 
ments of abjection because of their great radius of 
influence. 


IBERICA 


Opposition within the Dominican Republic 


I doubt that organized groups exist at present within 
the Dominican Republic. Police surveillance is too 
rigorous. But at the same time I have been told that 
the number of persons who await the right opportunity 
is very great. 

The only period in which a clandestine organization 
of opposition forces made itself felt was in 1945. The 
occurrences of 1946 confirmed its existence, but they 
also uncovered the majority of members. Nevertheless I 
know that more than one remains under cover. 

My conversations with Dominicans of every type 
during seven years of living with them within the 
country, and during nine years of constant contact 
with exiles and travelers passing through New York, 
lead me to conclude that the majority of these opposi- 
tion forces are not bound by the discipline of any party, 
nor do they have a concrete doctrinal program; at 
present their only objective is to get rid of the regime. 
There has always been a small communist minority 
which is more disciplined, but I do not believe that it 
represents any danger for the present. 

One general characteristic of this Dominican opposi- 
tion is that in the majority of cases its members do not 
hesitate to apparently collaborate with the regime when 
they have the opportunity; almost all of the persons 
who have talked frankly with me were members of 
the Partido Dominicano, and many of them held high 
posts in the Trujillo Government. 

Although at times the exiles express themselves 
harshly about persons who have collaborated with Tru- 
jillo in the Dominican Republic, the enduring reality 
of twenty-five years is that on the day of any sort of 
change it will be necessary to count on many of those 
who in appearance collaborate with the regime. 


The opposition in exile 

Some exiles, such as Dr. Angel Morales, have been out 
of the Dominican Republic for twenty-five years. Every 
year the number of those who escape for one reason 
or another increases. Death has diminished their 
number, as has the discouragement which forces the 
more or less shameful return. I do not know the approx- 
imate number of exiles; it must be considerable. Some 
have preferred to adjust themselves completely to the 
country of their adoption; the majority go on with 
unextinguished hopes, and a minority is active. 

There are good sized groups of active exiles in New 
York, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Venezuela, Mexico and some 
countries of Central America. Political reversals in 
some of these countries have caused some to change 
their countries of residence from time to time. In the 
first years of the Era the leaders who escaped were con- 
centrated in Haiti and Puerto Rico. When Machado 
fell in 1933 many went to Cuba. Then Venezuela be- 
came a center of activity after the death of Juan 
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Vicente Gémez. There always has been a considerable 
group in New York. Cuba became a more active 
center after 1940, and in 1943 a general congress was 
held in Havana attended by Dominican exiles from 
various countries. The governments of Grau San Martin 
from 1944 to 1948 and of Prio Socarras from 1948 to 
1952 brought them a greater freedom of activity, which 
in 1947 amounted to an unofficial complicity in the ex- 
pedition of Cayo Confites. From 1945 to 1948 Vene- 
zuela was a platform for attack by radio under the 
governments of Betancourt and Gallegos. Costa Rica 
seemed to be one after the triumph of Figueres in 
1948, but it never served as a basis of operations. 

For their part the Dominican communists concentra- 
ted in Guatemala, especially after 1950 and up to the 
fall of the Arbenz government in the summer of 1954. 
Previously, during the Arévalo government, Guatemala 
served as a point of departure for the non-commu- 
nist expedition of 1949. 

Politically these exiles may be subdivided into many 
types. Perhaps the only two sectors organized with 
party discipline are the Communist Party (Partido 
Socialista Popular) and the Partido Revolucionario 
Dominicano (anti-communist). 


The official headquarters of the Partido Revolu- 
cionario Dominicano is in Cuba, and the monthly pub- 
lication, Quisqueya Libre, is its organ. Its directive 
council changes with periodical elections, but its best 
known member is the writer Juan Bosch, who at pres- 
ent resides in Costa Rica. It has an active branch in 
New York under the direction of Nicholas Silfa; this 
section publishes a monthly bulletin, and organizes 
frequent street pickets. The “P.R.D.” has made politi- 
cal programs for future action public on more than one 
occasion, and it participated in the Cayo Confites ex- 
pedition. It is a belligerently anti-communist group 
though socially advanced, and it is in close contact 
with democratic inter-American organizations such as 
ORIT (Organizacién Regional Inter-Americano de 
Trabajadores) and the IADF (Inter-American Associa- 
tion for Democracy and Freedom.) 

The Communist Party seems to continue under the 
leadership of Periclito Franco. In the years of freedom 
which he enjoyed in Guatemala he published another 
monthly, Orientacién, which was openly pro-commu- 
nist and anti-American. He has shown no signs of life 
since the summer of 1954, but it is possible that he may 
be trying to reorganize in Mexico. 

The groups without party discipline but centering 
about one leader are varied. In my opinion the most 
interesting is the one which more or less follows the 
orientations of Angel Morales; he lives in Puerto Rico, 
but his influence extends to New York and other places. 
In New York the best known member of this group 
is Juan M. Diaz. Around 1945 or 1946 this group col- 


_ laborated with the ex-Vice-Rector of the University of 
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Santo Domingo, Bonilla Atiles, in the group called 
“ARDE,” and sporadically published Patria, edited 
jointly by Diaz and Requena (until the murder of 
the latter in 1952). They have never presented a 
specific doctrinal program although their most out- 
standing members occasionally write valuable articles. 
They have not the slightest sympathy with the com- 
munists, although they do not express themselves in as 
strong a way on this subject as does the “P.R.D.” 

Then finally there are the united fronts, always based 
on non-communist but somewhat obscure persons, 
among whom it never is possible to ascertain the de- 
gree of communist infiltration. 

This problem of communism does much more dam- 
age to the joint action of the exiles in the last few years 
than do all the natural personal grudges. Some exiles 
believe that at this time all efforts should be aimed at 
Trujillo and that no one’s collaboration 1s expendable. 
Others take international realities into consideration; 
they are more familiar with communist tactics, and, 
thinking about the Dominican future, they reject all 
contact with communists or fellow travelers. 


The cancer of every personal dictatorship 

It only remains for me to speculate about one aspect 
of the Trujillo forces themselves. Every personal dicta- 
torship bears a cancer which eats into it as the years 
go by: the ambition of possible successors. In a demo- 
cratic regime the death of a Chief of State (even though 
he be of the stature of Roosevelt in 1945) does not 
cause any difficulty in the normal transition to the next 
period; but after a dictator nothing remains. 

Up to now Trujillo has been able to exercise an ab- 
solute domination over his collaborators, whom he places 
in office and then replaces in such a manner that no 
one dares rebel. But be that as it may, his Era is inex- 
orably approaching its end. Trujillo is sixty-two, and it 
is clear that he is thinking in terms of a dynastic succes- 
sion in the person of his son “Ramfis.” This is a natural 
dream for any father, but it is difficult to insure, even 
in the Dominican Republic of Trujillo. 





On the other hand, the very hypertrophy which the 
regime has acquired would make its control much more 
difficult at a time when personal ambitions were un- 
leashed; there are too many generals, even too many 
rear-admirals. Possible conspiracies aimed at over- 
throwing Trujillo are not inconceivable, but what is 
probable is that the personal ambitions of many are 
concentrated on dreams of future succession. 


I am not going to speculate on Trujillo’s end; this 
is up to Providence. But it is possible to guess at the 
consequences of the fall of a regime based on the 
will of one person, in which the powers of state and 
social-political institutions are no more than mere 
facade. Normally the end of the present dictatorship 
would precipitate a period of chaos. A personal struggle 
might be unleashed, in which a strong man would try 
to reproduce the system for his own benefit. But sooner 
or later the opportunity will come in the Dominican 
Republic for a democratic reorganization. 


Again I point out the danger in that the Era leaves 
no foundations behind it. No political parties, no lead- 
ers with authority, no doctrine. All must be started 
again from the bottom, and it is probable that it will 
be started by new men with no training. The ex- 
perience of Guatemala in the last ten years teaches 
a lesson which no Latin American can afford to ignore. 
The downfall of the dictator Ubico also left a vacuum 
in his wake, which men of good will with ideals of in- 
justice and democracy tried to fill; but they started off 
in the same vacuum in which the communists were 
weaving their web, with the difference that the com- 
munists knew what they were after and worked toward 
it with discipline. 

Trujillo still has time to partly rectify his line, per- 
mitting a democratic evolution in which parties might 
be formed and leaders trained for the future. But it is 
hardly likely that such an evolution would fit into his 
plans; he will rather persist in his ambition to crown 
the dynasty which he has begun. 


(Concluding excerpts next month) 
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Disturbances in Spain 


The Barcelona strike 

A partial strike was maintained: for 
twelve days in Barcelona in protest 
against the increase in transporta- 
tion fares. During this period the or- 
der in this city of over a million and 
a half was’ not disturbed for a 
moment. 


Leaflets 
During the strike leaflets were cir- 
culated instructing: the citizens of 
Barcelona to demonstrate their in- 
dignation in pacific ways. We quote 
from one of these leaflets: 

“Day of austerity. 

“While many citizens are suffer- 
ing from bad government, from the 


corruption of the regime, from insuf- - 


ficient wages, and while the. stu- 
dent arrests and those of numerous 
citizens continue, the population can 
not be satisfied. On Sunday it will 
be necessary to abstain from riding 
in automobiles, from attending en- 
tertainments; there should only be 
silence and recollection. 

“We should pray, in church and 
at home, that God will protect our 
city and give us to con- 
tinue the fight for our freedom, 
truth and justice, without violence.” 


The Students 

The students organized demonstra- 
tions and marched through the main 
thoroughfares of the city protesting 
their indignation. Before leaving the 
University they removed a portrait 
of Franco and one of the founder 
of the Falange from a classroom. 
Later they proceeded to the central 


plaza of Barcelona and —_ the. 


portraits, 


The Public in General 
During those days trolleys and ‘buses 


circulated with no passengers; every- 
one went to work on foot. After the 
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first three days some -employees of 


obliged . to patronize _ their 
conveyances. 
The armed police appeared on the | 


third day. Over a hundred. persons 
are said to have been arrested. 


Public Entertainments 


A football game was scheduled. to 
take place at the Corts Stadium on 
January 20, between the Barcelona 
team and a team from Jaen. Al- 
though the Barcelonians are avid 
football enthusiasts the stadium was 
practically empty. The same with 
the motion picture theaters. Accord- 
ing to one European newspaper, 
“Barcelona offered the curious 
spectacle that Sunday of a big city 
practically deserted.” 


In Seville 


The students of Seville expressed 
their solidarity with the Barcelona 
students, and declared themselves 
on strike on the 18th. They marched 
through the main streets of the town 
until they were confronted by the 
police, who tried to disperse them. 
Violent incidents took place and 
three trolley cars were turned over 
by the students, after having obliged 
their passengers to get out. 

The Rector of the University sub- 
mitted his resignation because of the 
arrest of two students. 


The Madrid riots 

While General Franco met. with the 
Cabinet in the Pardo Palace on Feb- 
ruary. 8th to discuss. the numerous 
strikes and demonstrations through- 
out the country, the Madrid police 


were using rubber truncheons.to at- 


tack university students who rioted 
for the second day in the streets of 
the capital. 


The student demonstrations began 


on the 7th as part of the city-wide: 


boycott of public transportation sys- 
tems in protest against the rising cost 
of living, and continued throughout 
the following day. The police were 
mobilized for emergency measures 
from 4 a.m. on the morning of the 
8th and proceeded to break up any 
signs of disorder. 
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Three Spanish envoys are’ said to be 
in Moscow, representatives of the 
Spanish Red Cross. One of them 
is the editor of the newepaper Ar- 
riba, Sr. Salvador Vallina. A 


It is said that these ‘gpecigrad! 
have gone to Russia to negotiate for 
the repatriation of more Spanish ex- 
iles. However it must be noted that 
their trip coincides ‘with the posing 
of the question of the Spanish gold 
deposits in Russia. We also point 
out that for the first time an article 
with a Moscow byline has appeared 
in the Spanish press, in a report 
from Moscow signed by Sr. Vallina. 


It is known that for some time 
now other Spanish delegations had 
made visits of several days in Russia, 
but up to now there has been an 
absolute secrecy surrounding them. . 
The publicity given this: trip is not 
surprising in view of the good re- 
lations between: the Ambassadors 
from the two countries in Paris, the 
Count de Casa Rojas and Sr. Vino- 
gradov. It appears that soon there 
will be an interchange of press rep- 
resentatives in the two countries, 
which will be followed by — 
relations. 


Excerpts from Sr. Vallina’s article 


“For the first time in my life, after 
having roamed about the world, I 
feel that I am a tourist, a visitor of 
public monuments, of museums, a 
spectator at theaters. A suitcase with 
eyes, avid before a reality which, 
as the Spanish Chief of State de- 
clared in his New Year’s Message, 
no one can ignore in our time. And 
a reality, which in addition, is tre- 
mendous: of more than five million 
souls around the Kremlin. . . . : 


“Sufficient news in itself is. the 


presence of three delegates of . the 
Spanish Red Cross. 


“Yesterday we drank to the cae 
in our flag of blood which is now 
returned to us (i.e., the repatriated 
exiles) and because soon this toast 
Wilt be comnpleted Up Site yeahs Bae 
which we still lack.” | 
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negotiations . 
Conversations initiated by General 
Alfénso Galera, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Spanish armed forces 
in North Africa; with Sultan Mo- 
hammed V, and conversations fol- 
lowing this interview with the Sul- 
tan’s son, Moulay Hassan, in re- 
lation to future commericial rela- 
tions between the two countries, 
were followed by a visit to Madrid 
by Moulay Hassan and the Moroc- 
can Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sr. 
Balafrej. 

These conversations concerned 
various objectives: one, to align the 
economic difficulties and coordinate 
the. military and administrative 
questions between the former French 
Zone (more prosperous and better 
equipped) and the former Spanish 
Zone. The other objective: to pre- 
pare the Sultan’s trip to Spain. 


The Sultan in Spain 
The Sultan of Morocco is to be in 
Spain on the 8th and 9th of this 
month. Although nothing has been 
officially announced about the pur- 
poses of this visit, it is being said in 
political circles that it concerns a 
possible loan from Spain, the pre- 
paration of a commercial agreement, 
as well as the establishment of a 
modus vivendi between Spain and 
the former French Zone of Mor- 
occo. For its part Spain would have 
the peseta continue to be the legal 
currency in Northern Morocco. But 
there is talk of other negotiations of 
wider import. 

The: most important subject to be 
- taken up during the Sultan’s visit 

-is .the planned “Mediterranean 
Pact,” which will not be that con- 
ceived of by the United States, but 
rather a type of Mediterranean com- 
munity which might include, at first, 
Tunis, Algeria, France, Spain and 
Italy, later to be jomed by countries 
such as Egypt, Lybia, Syria, etc. 
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A general outline of the Sultan’s 


plan was presented to Italy during 
the Sultan’s visit there; now it is 


to be submitted to Spain, and last,. 


after knowing the reactions of these 
two countries, to France. 


The peseta in Morocco 

Latest reports on negotiations con- 
cerning the status of the peseta in 
Morocco are that reasons given by 
the Moroccan representatives have 
obliged the Spanish Government to 
give in on this point and that it is 
agreed in principle that the peseta 
will be withdrawn from North 
Morocco. 


King Saud in Madrid 

King Saud of Saudi Arabia is 
scheduled to arrive in Madrid dur- 
ing the period of the Sultan’s visit. 
This is said to be an official visit, 
so that King Saud may meet Franco 
and see Spain, but the two will have 
a secret interview. 





Herbert Hoover, Jr. 

in Spain 

According to reports published in 
the American and European press at 
the end of January, Mr. Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., former Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, has accepted General 
Franco’s invitation to be chief en- 
gineer of Spain’s oil trust. 

In the Paris Tribune des Nations, 
dated January 25, 1957, an article 
signed by the paper’s Washington 
correspondent states that General 
Franco’s emmissaries justify this 
move by the need of the national 
trust, the “CAMPSA,” to develop 
the abondoned oil deposits in the 
Pyrenees near the French frontier. 
But, says the report in La Tribune 
des Nations, the secret of Mr. 
Hoover’s mission is the help of some 
Moroccans, who have been joined 
by some American businessmen who 














The Falange 
and the C.NLT. 


(OPE) The Depéche du Midi of 
France has published the following 
information: Significant leaders of 
the Falange have esteemed it neces- 
sary to establish contacts with one of 
the real political forces of Spain, 
the Gonfederacién Nacional del 
Trabajo, made up largely of anarch- 
ists and syndicalists. With this ob- 
jective, at the request of these Fal- 
angist authorities an interview was 
requested with representatives of the 
CNT and, in effect, according to 
the report, three members agreed to 
come from Barcelona to Madrid: to 
meet with Sr. Arrese, Minister of the 
Falange, Sr. Salas Pombo, Vice- 
Secretary of the Falange, and Sr. 
Solis, national delegate of the Fal- 


‘ ange Syndicates. 


The Falange representatives so- 
licited the cooperation of the CNT 
representatives to coodinate a policy, 
but the anarchists rejected all the 
offers for cooperation. 


Relations with Russia 


In spite of. denial: issued by. the 
Russian Embassy in London, it 
would seem that the Spanish govern- 
ment is negotiating for the return 
of the Spanish goid deposited in 
Russia by Sr. Negrin in 1937. Re- 
ports have appeared of conversations 
held between the Spanish Ambas- 
sador in| Paris, Count de Casa Rojas, 
and. the Soviet Ambassador, Mr. 
Vinogradov. It is said that these 
conversations concern the conditions 
for the establishment of diplomatic 
relations between the two countries: 
in connection with the return of the 
gold to Spain. i 
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